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GOOD WORDS.—VI. 
There are needs of the human heart which are not 
met by prophecy and exhortation, but by teaching, 
and the ministry of teaching demands a trained and 


ordered mind, Joun Wituetm RowntTREE. 








AN AMERICAN STUDENT 
BROOKE.—XIL. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 


AT WOOD- 


LONDON, PERCY BIGLAND. 


A week is a very short time for one who has never 
seen the great city before to spend in London. Even 
before going there we have a host of things that we 
want to see; things and places that we have read of in 
history and literature. Then, of course, the fact that 
London is not only by far the largest, but one of the 
oldest cities in the world inspires in one a peculiar 
desire to see it. I arrived in the city from Plymouth 
on Seventh-day evening, the 7th, having stopped en 
route at Salisbury to see the cathedral at that place. 
The short time spent there was full of interest and 
pleasure. Delightful weather prevailed, and the 
great, beautiful building, surrounded by acres of 
level, green sward, was a grand sight. Unlike prac- 
tically all other English cathedrals, this one is con- 
structed entirely in one style of architecture, and it 
has not been altered and reconstructed. As a conse- 
quence of my stop in Salisbury I had to complete the 
journey to London alone. It was long after sun- 
down when I arrived at Waterloo Station, and as I 
stood on the platform I might as well have been in 
the Desert of Sahara so far as my knowledge of direc- 
tions went. But in spite of the rather awe-inspiring 
accounts that had been given me of London police- 
men, I got my bearings from one of these dignitaries, 
and in a very few minutes was being whirled along 
underground, below the River Thames, to the Bank 
(of England) Station. As I came to the surface, at the 
intersection of several important streets, Cheapside, 
Threadneedle and others, I realized that those who 
had told me of the enormous amount of traffic on the 
principal London streets had not been exaggerating. 
There seemed to be myriads of people hurrying in all 
directions afoot, while as many others were being 
driven past in cabs, hansoms and omnibuses. But there 
were no trolley, or any other kind of street cars, and, 
indeed, I only remember seeing two or three out-of- 
date lines while I was in the city. There are others, 
but the chief means for getting about is in vehicles 
drawn by horses. By making frequent inquiry I 
found my way without difficulty from the bank to my 
stopping place, a temperance hotel located on Bridge- 
water Square, a quiet little nook near Aldersgate 
Street and the Barbican. In spite of the proximity 











of this place to the heart of the city, the noise of the 
streets could not be heard. Still I was within easy 
reach of all the main bus and underground railway 
lines, and near by were many of the most famous 
places of interest in the great metropolis of the world. 

I was spending my week in London with the young 
man whose guest I had been at Plymouth. On First- 
day morning, the 8th, we attended the meeting at 
Devonshire House. There is some satisfaction in 
being present at a meeting which has been held for 
over two hundred years without a break, but very 
few Friends attend there now, as the Society has 
scarcely any followers in the city. On the morning 
of my visit there were only about twenty-five people 
in the original meeting room, where the meeting is 
held. In the evening I went to the Westminster 


meeting house, walking down Ludgate Hill, thence 
along Fleet Street and the Strand to Trafalgar 


Square, near which the meeting house is located. I 
was disappointed to find that the Westminster 
Friends do not hold a meeting on First-day evenings. 
On the following days of my stay in London I visited 
many of those places in the city which I suppose most 
American visitors see, including the British Museum, 
the National Art Gallery, Westminster Abbey, the 
Parliament Buildings, Guild Hall, St. Paul’s Cathe 
dral, Bunhill Fields (and the grave of George Fox 
near by), and the modern substitute for old London 
Bridge, all of which were highly interesting and in- 
structive. And I especially liked to walk (or ride on 
the top of a bus) along the streets in the most busy 
section of the city, or to go into the public buildings, 
the railway stations and other such places to observe 
the countless throngs of people as they went about 
their business. I am told that generally speaking 
even in London the English business man takes things 
far more easily and leads a far less strenuous life 
than does the business man in American cities. But 
this does not apply on the street. 


Sight-seeing was not, however, what I enjoyed 
most in London. My greatest pleasure came in two 
hours spent with Isaac ‘Sharp, recording clerk of the 
London Yearly Meeting, and Norman Penney, the 
librarian, at Devonshire House, and in a visit at the 
home of Perey Bigland. The latter privilege was se- 
cured through the kindness of Charles F. Jenkins, 
who gave me an introduction to the Quaker artist 
who endeared himself to all the American Friends 
who came to know him during his stay in our coun- 
try. Although I found Isaac Sharp in the midst of 
preparations for a journey of six weeks in Egypt and 
other parts of the East, he received me most cordial- 
ly, and the hour that I spent with him made me 
wish for other such opportunities. He took time to 


show me over the extensive establishment that has 
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grown up about the ancient meeting house, a particu- 
larly interesting feature being a rare collection of 
pictures of men, women and places which are sacred 
to Quakerism. Another hour was spent with Nor- 
man Penney, who is devoting a large part of his time 
to the work of discovering the contents of, arranging, 
and in some cases publishing a large collection of 
manuscripts, autographs, records of meetings, etc., 
that have come down from early Friends. It was a 
rare privilege to see the original signature of George 
Fox, continuous records of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings from centuries ago, first copies of early publica- 
tions, and a vast collection of writings which the libra- 
rian has not yet had time to examine. Norman 
Penney is a veritable library of Friendly lore of all 
kinds, and he loves the sacred task which has been set 
him. My hour with him was very profitable. In 
the afternoon of the day on which I visited Devon- 
shire House I rode on a bus to the Highgate district 
of London to call upon a friend whom I made at 
Woodbrooke. After spending three very pleasant 
hours with him I again climbed to the top of a bus 
for a journey of over an hour to the home of Percy 
Bigland, which is located in Chelsea, the southwest- 
ern part of London. Through a miscalculation as to 
the time it would take to make the trip, I was half 
an hour late in arriving, the penalty being that I 
found Mr. Bigland and his wife at dinner. But my 
inexperience was sufficient excuse for lateness, and 
the warmth and cordiality with which I was greeted 


by both banished all thought of my shortcoming. As 
a result of his visit to America, Percy Bigland and 
I had many mutual interests, and it was a great boon 
to my pride to hear him singing the praises of my 


native country and of dear people there. He has 
an exalted opinion of American Friends, and dearly 
loves those whom he came to know in Philadelphia 
and elsewhere; but he thinks we have sadly and 
shamefully neglected our opportunities. This, he 
thought, was especially true as regards polities, and 
he lays the blame for the degraded state into which 
the “ Quaker City ” has fallen largely at our door. 
“Look at what the English Friends are doing in this 
field,” he said, “ and do likewise.” When he took me 
to his studio I saw something of his very heart, and it 
was an inspiration to me to have him express some- 
thing of his great love for humanity as he showed me 
some of the portraits upon which he is working. 
Most of the evening was spent with Mr. Bigland alone, 
as his wife left home at dinner time to keep an en- 
gagement. I came away from him counting myself 
fortunate in having had the privilege to visit him. 

- The spring term at Woodbrooke opened on Sixth- 
day, the 13th, lectures starting the following morn- 
ing. The attendance of students during the first two 
weeks, at least, is double that of last term and the 
prospects are bright for a happy and profitable season 
of three months. Genuine winter weather, severe 
cold and several inches of snow came early 
this week, but to-day the sun is shining gloriously, 
almost compelling one to forget his longing for the 
spring and summer. 


Woodbrooke, First month 18th, 1905. 
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XII. 


SCHOOL—-A WOODBROOKE ADDRESS 
TO TEACHERS. 


At the annual meeting of the Friends’ Guild of 
Teachers at Woodbrooke Settlement, First month 
4th, 5th and 6th, at which about one hundred teach- 
ers were present, a leading feature of the proceedings 
was an address by A. Neave Brayshaw, B.A., LL.B., 
who for a number of years was a master in a large 
Friends’ school at York, and is now a lecturer at 
Woodbrooke. It should be understood that English 
Friends have always tried to give more or less of in- 
struction in Friends’ principles in their schools, and 
systematic Bible instruction and the regular learn- 
ing by heart of Scripture passages has for many 
years been one of the most important parts of the 
curriculum of each school. 

Mr. Brayshaw spoke, in substance, as follows: 

“Many of us are ready to be suspicious of any 
direct teaching at all, and to rely solely on general 
influence or ‘ atmosphere,’ to use a favorite word of 
present-day politics. Perhaps this attitude is espe- 
cially justified in the case of Quakerism, which is 
rather a mode of life, a way of looking at things, a 
disposition of mind, than a set of formulated doc- 
trines. It is for this very reason the more difficult 
to ineuleate. When we try to set forth our differ- 
ences from other religious bodies, it is not easy to 
find any deep principle of division. If we say that 
we seek after spirituality and truth in worship we 
may fairly be asked what religious body does not? 
If we say that we protest against militarism and the 
war spirit, we shall, in times of normal sanity, find 
the Christian Church professing agreement with us. 
It is rather in the means by which we seek to carry 
out our principles, in the amount of strain which they 
will bear, in the courage of pushing our convictions 
to their reasonable conclusion, that we part company 
with so many of our fellow Christians. All this does 
not easily lend itself to dogmatic teaching. 

‘We shall best approach the teaching of Quaker- 
ism by way of history. As we can teach our coun- 
try’s history in such a way as to stir up a false pa- 
triotism, a contempt for other nations, a boastful and 
insolent attitude toward them, or, on the other hand, 
in such a way as to show what true patriotism is, and 
what responsibilities it brings; so our teaching of 
Quaker history may induce narrowness or disgust, or 
loyalty and love with the responsibilities which they 
bring. Probably we should turn first to the Journal 
of George Fox, not neglecting William Penn’s 
preface thereto. We should bring together all that 
is told us of his outward appearance so as to present 
him as a living man; we should speak of his manly 
tenderness, his sympathy and thought for the poor 
and for animals, his keen common sense so far re- 
moved from mere other worldliness, his heroism in 
suffering, his dauntless following of the Divine 
Guide whithersoever he was called. The Journal is 
not wanting in humor, and there ought to be no diffi- 
culty in stirring up some admiration for the man and 
his work. We need not hesitate to draw attention 
to the spring of his actions, the guiding principle of 
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his life. We must not simply present the ‘ practical ’ 
side in such a way as to ignore the spiritual life of 
which it was the outcome. ‘The Lord’s power was 
over all’ is the thought which dominates the record, 
and we have no right to leave it out. It is in the 
light of this thought that we shall tell of the doings 
of Penn and the Barclays, and that devoted band of 
young men who traveled through the length and 
breadth of England, and who, for the most part, laid 
down their lives in prison. In speaking even to boys 
and girls we may pass beyond the outward facts and 
ask what it was that lay behind them. When we 
have gone through the life of John Woolman, and, it 
is to be hoped, have stirred up some little love or 
even enthusiasm for him, we may ask for written 
opinions as to how the same spirit may be practically 
carried into the everyday life of our century. We 
may point out the mistakes into which, as a Society, 
we have fallen, and the dangers which still beset us; 
and we may tell of the great deeds of our fathers in 
the faith, of their sufferings in behalf of the liberty 
which we enjoy, of their work in the anti-slavery 
cause, of what was done by Elizabeth Fry; and we 
can speak of work which yet lies before us, and of the 
solemn charge that is laid upon us to do it. 


“ Building on the foundations thus laid we may 
explain as opportunity offers the reason for our man- 
ner of worship, and we may even give practical help 
by suggesting lines of profitable thought in meeting. 
We are surely not so far out of sympathy with our 
boys and girls, so far removed from their standpoint, 
that we cannot sometimes speak to them of the op- 
portunity which silent worship affords for wrestling 
with besetting sin, for seeing the relative importance 
of things, for gaining strength to walk more stead- 
ily. The poem of Whittier, entitled ‘ First Day 
Thoughts,’ will be found helpful in this direction. 

“Tt is in some ways unfortunate that so many of 
the meetings which our schools attend are small ones, 
and that the weight of the ministry in them falls on 
very few. Much help, however, may be gained by 
the occasional invitation of suitable ministers to at- 
tend the meeting. And perhaps it will not be out of 
place to put before this assembly of teachers the 
necessity for earnest consideration as to individual 
duty in the matter of the ministry. It is not an easy 
thing to stand as a minister before those whom we 
teach, and before our colleagues to whom our every- 
day life is known, and yet the teacher can take a part 
which no one else can. And this has its reflex influ- 
ence on the spiritual life of the teacher himself. He 
takes the more heed to refrain from such things as 
may disqualify him for the ministry. 

“ As regards our disuse of the outward ordinances 
we can but state our position in terms suited to the 
pupils’ age and experience. We mey not at first 
carry conviction; the mind of a thoughtful boy or 
girl is apt to be impatient of considerations other 
than purely intellectual ones, and to demand proof 
of a kind that it will never get; it is not on this line 
that we must work exclusively. It is not difficult to 
give instruction as to that which is outward; it is not 
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easy to implant principles whose value can only be 
adequately known through life’s experience. Our 
belief that Christ left his followers free choice as to 
these external things is not weakened by the experi- 
ence of two hundred and fifty years. In this connec- 
tion a knowledge of church history and institutions is 
of the highest value; not only a history of martyrs 
and apologists one after another, but of the practices 
and thought and ideals of the early Christians and 
their teaching for us. As Archbishop Temple said, 
that to follow the early church ‘ is to do as she said, 
not what she did.’ For this purpose I would espe- 
cially commend two works by Hatch, ‘The Organ- 
ization of Early Christian Churches,’ and ‘ The In- 
fluence of Greek Ideas and Usages on the Christian 
Church.’ 


“In connection with what has been said about 
Quakerism being a disposition of mind, a way of look- 
ing at things, there is a large responsibility resting 
on the teachers of history, especially as regards our 
attitude towards those two closely related questions, 
the social condition of our people and war. The ordi- 
nary school book cannot contain much more than a 
recital of facts; the teacher must give them their 
right setting from a moral point of view. When we 
are compelled to speak of hostile relations with other 
countries we can do something to implant true 
thoughts of patriotism, and so doing dispel false ones, 
such, for example, as ‘ our country right or wrong,’ 
in the sense in which that pagan motto is generally 
used. We may correct the vulgar belief that love of 
our own land necessarily involves depreciation of 
others. We are hearing much of the co-ordination of 
studies, suppose we begin by co-ordinating our teach- 
ing of Quakerism with that of history. And we may 
do something to dispel the vulgar notion that pa- 
triotism has mainly to do with the battlefield, by 
showing how the legislator and social reformer have 
also served their country, oftentimes in the face of in- 
gratitude and persecution. Is history worth teaching 
unless we at least have it in our minds to give our 
boys and girls some idea of constructive thought on 
economies and politics and some idea of the principles 
which should guide them ? 

“T am under no illusion as to what a school can 
do in influencing its boys and girls. It cannot imme- 
diately counteract the influence of a lazy and selfish 
home; but no teacher of experience needs the warn- 
ing against seeking results too early. . . . May there 
come from among us many a one of whom it may be 
true, as has been said of Origen, that great father of 
the Early Church, that ‘he was the beloved teacher 
of many saints.’ ” 

Arruur M. Dewees. 

Woodbrooke, First month 20th, 1905. 


It is easy in the world to live after the world’s 
opinion; it is easy in solitude to live after our own; 
but the great man is he who in the midst of the crowd 
keeps with perfect sweetness the independence of soli- 
tude.—Emerson. 
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HEBREW PROPHECY OF THE MESSIAH. 

[An address by Prof. George W. Gilmore, of Meadville Theo- 
logical School, before the Philadelphia Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation Bible study meeting, at Race Street, Philadelphia, 
Twelfth month llth, 1904.] 


(Continued from last week.) 
I1.—1SRAEL’S RELATIONSHIP TO THE NATIONS. 

From very early times down into our own era, par- 
ticularly in the times of the monarchy, one of the 
constant hopes and the persistent expectation of the 
Hebrews was that the nation would be ruler among 
the nations. Something of this, though not all, ap- 
pears in the old poetry of the Abrahamic covenant: 
“In thy seed shall all nations deem themselves 
blessed.” 

The notion of world-rule was born probably in 
David’s time, and was conceived in the success of his 
military operations. There is no trace of it in the 
time of the Judges, and there are indications that it 
did not exist then. 

Arising as it did, therefore, under stress of warlike 
operations, it is natural that it took the form of sub- 
jugation. There was nothing of spirituality in this. 
It was temporal power, the spirit of ambition, the 
rage for glory, which inspired the thought. The idea 
of a spiritual leadership, of a brotherhood of nations, 
appears only once or twice, and then fades away. 
And Hebrew ethics involved the assumption of He- 
brew superiority. Obligations due to Israelites were 
not owing to others. Liberties might be taken with 
Gentiles which were not permissible with Hebrews. 
From a Gentile the Hebrew might exact interest on 
a loan, not from a brother Hebrew. The “ neigh- 
bor ” whom an Israelite was to love as himself (Lev. 
19: 18) was not the “ neighbor” of Jesus’ parable; 
he was the man adopted into citizenship. 

Jahveh was patron of justice within Hebrew na- 
tionality; but from the demands for just treatment of 
Jews these same Jews were free as they dealt with 
foreigners. Abraham would be justified, on this prin- 
ciple, fer lving to Abimelech; he was under no obli- 
gation to tell a stranger the truth. We may compare 
Aristotle’s teaching that Greeks “ had no more du- 
ties toward barbarians than to wild beasts.” But by 
Aristotle’s time that teaching had been left behind. 

This idea of subjugation was native to a time of 
warlike ardor; in the sting of defeat its hope would be 
a consolation; when oppression wrung the Jewish 
heart, anticipation of it still lived on; and when hope 
deferred made the Jewish heart sick, and the Old 
Testament was closed, in the apocalyptic writings a 
more or less spiritualized form of leadership was still 
expected. This idea of sovereignty reflects itself 
easily in the feeling of any moment; it takes the 
shape of just revenge for wrong, or hopes of better 
concord when peoples joyfully submit because Jah- 
veh is in the midst of Israel. Sometimes it becomes 
merely the protection of God for Israel; sometimes 
it is the destruction of the enemy which is antici- 
pated. Only once in highest flights, the three great 
representatives—Egypt, Assyria and Israel—the 
three irreconcilables, are on a footing of parity and 
happy. concord. 
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This notion, in its variation; reveals as does scarce- 
ly any other, the growth of ideas. From denuncia- 
tion of individual peoples—Edom, Moab, ete.—the 
conception rises to the thought of a world-judgment, 
the Day of Jahveh, out of which came the thought 
of the Judgment Day of Christian theology. It uses 
as its means the anointed King of Israel, grows to the 
thought of an anointed (Messiah) of Jahveh who is 
not a Hebrew, to a supernatural, pre-existent, 
Anointed Son, who subdues the nations and reigns 
400, 1,000 years, or eternally—these last only in 
Apocalyptic literature. But when the kingdom fell, 
the Messianic King dropped out as a means, and Jah- 
veh himself was to be the subjugator. 

A change is rung also as the prophets gained in 
spirituality. First, it was all Israel, because sons of 
Abraham, who were to rule; later only the purified 
Israel; then the pure in Israel; finally the righteous 
without regard to race. 

These three notions were the pillars of prophetic 
teaching. What was its content ? 


THE MATERIAL ELEMENTS OF BLESSING. 


Let us recall that the infaney and youth of man- 
kind, individual and national, is absorbingly ma- 
terial. Early man is gross. Hence the blessings de- 
sired and promised in such times were those which ap- 
peased the senses or the lower ambitions. 

Consideration of these can perhaps never entirely 
cease; the constitution of man forbids their death. 
The majority of Christians to-day look for a heaven 
more or less material; the imagery of the New Tes- 
tament Apocalypse prevails. The Hebrew and the 
Jewish Utopia never ceased to contain this element, 
and the Jew passed them on to the Christian. 


What, then, are the material elements of Mes- 
sianism ? 


I.—THE NUMERICAL GREATNESS OF THE NATION. 


How early in time this became an ideal we cannot 
determine. The Abrahamic blessing is its earliest 
form. The sand of the shore, the dust of the earth, 
the stars of the heaven are the measures of the future 
citizenship of Israel. This idea the writing prophets 
took up; even those who predicted the exile (Hosea 
1: 10), and those who lived in it, looked for its real- 
ization. The new nation was to be so populous as to 
be a cause of astonishment to itself (Is. 49: 20, 21). 
Ezekiel’s vision of the resurrection of Israel reveals 
“an exceeding great army.” And in the apocalyptic 
literature the thought never waned, when the great 
numbers were transferred to their new home in the 
New Heavens and the New Earth. 


II.—THE GREAT PRODUCTIVENESS OF THE LAND. 


From the time when the objective of the nation’s 
wanderings, while it was a group of federated tribes, 
was “a land flowing with milk and honey,” the no- 
tion of the large productivity was a constant constitu- 
ent of their hopes. The present barrenness of Pales- 
tine is a consequence of long-continued desolation. 
In early times valley and hillside abundantly re- 
warded the agriculturist. Steadily in the mind’s eye 
of prophet and lawgiver rose the picture of abund- 
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ance of produce from the land, herd and flock. (Read 
Deut. 28: 1-14.) Amos makes harvest follow so 
closely on seedtime that the sower is pressed by the 
reaper; and the priestly writer less vigorously re- 
peats the strain after Jeremiah and _ Ezekiel 
and 2d Isaiah have played their variations on 
the theme. Malachi will not let the strain 
die. Enoch takes it up; and the wildest ex- 
uberance of extravagant imagery is reached in 
the Apoc. of Baruch: The earth will yield 
its fruit one thousand fold, and on one vine 
there shall be one thousand branches, and each 
branch will produce one thousand clusters, and each 
cluster will produce one thousand grapes, and each 
grape will produce a cor (120 gallons) of wine. 


III.—THE POSSESSION OF THE HOLY LAND 


is a third material element. How persistent this was 
is illustrated by the modern Zionist movement, which 
owes its strength to the Messianic strain it carries. 
The fundamental note was that to the Hebrews Jah- 
veh had given the land as a perpetual possession. De 
facto holding by another nation was regarded as nec- 
essarily temporal, to be terminated when Jahveh 
should once more be gracious to his people. Here, 
then, was the spring of the rebellious disposition of 
the Hebrews under foreign domination. Occupancy 
of the land by a foreign power was a breach of the 
covenant. That the uncircumcised should dominate 
the Lord’s land was intolerable. Consequently the 
people was never content, till at least the days of 
Pharisaism, under a foreign ruler. Syrians, Assyr- 
ians, Babylonians, Egyptians, Persians, Greeks and 
Romans—all experienced the restiveness of Israel 
under their sway. 

This conviction colored all prophecy, was at the 
basis of all the law-codes. After being held in abey- 
ance for eighteen centuries, it has once more emerged 
in a form which I do not expect to see realized be- 
“ause of its seeming impossibility. That Zionism has 
pauperized the Jews now in Palestine is the testi- 
mony of observing travelers. A nation of paupers is 
an impossibility. 

Connected with the thought, though later, is the 
notion of Jerusalem as the sacred city par excellence 
as the residence of Jahveh. 

When we look at the progress of ideas in Israel, 
we see the gradual spiritualizing of the early crude 
earthy ideas. Let us examine a few of the paths of 
development. 





THE DOCTRINE OF MAN, 


Man was created animal plus intelligence; but 
let us remember that the serpent had both intelli- 
gence and speech (Gen. 3). To both animal and man 
moral intelligence was wanting. Man’ was intended 
to stay, as “‘ Lo, man is become as one of us, knowing 
good and evil.” The only gap between man and 
beast, then, was his destined mastery of the earth and 
the other forms of life, and his figure in the form of 
God. Apparently he was not immortal, since the 
fruit of the tree of life was not permitted him and he 
was driven from the garden. 


Psalm 91 means that God is a refuge from physi- 
cal danger and the bestower of long life. Psalm 16 
puts man into spiritual communion with God, who is 
his only good. In the national life up to the exile the 
individual was swallowed up; so the individual’s sin 
involved his family, or, indeed, the nation. (Achan, 
Saul, David.) Even God punished down to the third 
or fourth generation. Jeremiah first explicitly stated 
the new individualism, followed by Ezekiel, who em- 
phasized the statement, ‘“ The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die.” 

Until long after the exile there is no trace of a 
hope after death (Is. 38). Sheol was dumb; praise 
was impossible, then; if life existed, it was joyless if 
painless, Only about 165 (Dan.) resurrection became 
individual, and at that only partial. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


was for long simply the people Israel. Jahveh was 
a local god, joying in a single people. Its expansion 
and happiness was his sole concern. In its triumphs 
he was victor; in its offerings, duly presented, he 
found delight. But the conquest of Israel and the 
sorrows of exile needed explanation. Then loomed 
up the notion of God as universal; and this reacted 
on the conception of God. Suffering involved sin. 
Jahveh was angry with his people. He was holy and 
righteous. Then it was not the Hebrews simply as 
Hebrews who were to make his nation, his kingdom, 
but the righteous in Israel, even among the other peo- 
ples. A few times there comes out in prophecy the 
expectation of a universal kingdom with capital at 
Jerusalem. 

Just as the idea that David’s son should continue 
to reign because Jahveh had promised it, ripened into 
the better thought that it should continue because it 
should be righteous and beneficent; so the rulership 
of Israel mellowed from brutal domination by force 
to a conceded leadership due to its possession of Jah- 
veh as king. 


THE DOCTRINE OF GOD 


was also spiritualized as we have seen, and also in an- 
other way. “ Holy ” once meant merely “ separate ” 
in a physical sense—* removed ” or “ tabooed.” No- 
tice the mountain of Sinai, which was fenced off from 
the people because God was there. But later he be- 
came “holy” in a nobler sense, “ too pure to look 
on evil.” But in one respect ritualistic religion 
caused a decadence. Samuel could utter the words: 
“To obey is better than sacrifice; to hearken, than 
the fat of rams.” 

In this hasty review I have been compelled to omit 
much of interest and of importance. Who can give 
in an liour even a hint of what has so controlled three 
thousand years of religious thought and action? The 
lesson of Hebrew history and prophecy is—be pa- 
tient; progress is by learning, by enduring, by doing 
the best known. Our children shall see more clearly 
than we the guiding of God’s hand. We, too, may 
prophesy. Man once more shall come into God’s 
nearer intimate presence as he learns the divine plan 
more intimately. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 11, 1905. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


COLLECTIVE INDIVIDUALISM. 


PracricaLLy every concern for human progress in 
the world’s history has started with the individual. 
God moved Abraham to that westward migration 
from Ur of the Chaldees. It was the person Nehe- 
miah who received the call to rebuild the walls of Je- 
rusalem. The man Moses became the instrument of 
Jehovah for Israelitish freedom. The purpose to re- 
volt from the abuses of the Church of Rome, and to 
reform its spirit and method, came not to the priests 
in bulk or to the college of cardinals, but to Martin 
Luther. The spirit of truth settled upon George Fox, 
not upon all of the pious shoemakers of England. 
When the time came for the appearance of the move- 
ment which culminated in Quakerism, the inception 
was individual. God directly inspires individuals, 
and leaves to them the work of moving men in the 
mass. 

These citations represent the measure of potency 
and power there is in individualism. It is possible, 
however, to carry our individualism so far that it may 
burn itself out in hidden places, preventing creative 
effort and constructive results. 


The individual concern which gets no farther than 
the person who receives it, will never greatly bless the 
world. The thing which made Martin Luther a force 
in the Church was the genius he had to widen his own 
purpose and promote his system. George Fox set in 
motion the influences which developed into the So- 
ciety of Friends because he was able to make his con- 
cern the concern of others. The collective effort of 
advancement and propagation of the truth, brought 
the live leaven in contact with a dormant world to the 
world’s spiritual betterment. 


The cables which connect the widely-separated 
towers of the Brooklyn Bridge are fine samples in the 
world of mechanics of that collective individualism 
now and always so necessary in bridging chasms in 
the material, and even in the spiritual, world, unit- 
ing people for practical and altruistic ends. Each one 
of the immense bridge cables is made up of individual 
wires, and yet each cable is itself an individuality. 
The individual wire does not lose its strength or its 
integrity in the mass, but really makes the strength 
of the cable. The application of the illustration can 
easily he made to the work and needs of our own re- 
ligious body. 
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There is need in the Society of Friends for a col- 
lective individualism. Good men and women in all 
of the walks of life sit wearily in a world of discour- 
agement, seeing the forces of evil prevail, surrounded 
by a negative individual goodness, which cripples re- 
ligious life and progress, because they have not 
learned to correlate their purposes or co-operate in 
their efforts. 

God disturbs the waters of the individual spirit 
that it may develop an individual concern. ‘ He then 
imposes the responsibility of making the concern con- 
tagious in the world upon those who originally re- 
ceived the message. 

The world, both inside and outside our Society, 
needs an applied collective individualism for its social 
and spiritual salvation. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Baron von Speck-Sternburg, Ambassador from 
Germany, on his return from a vacation in the Fa- 
therland, bears a message from Emperor William to 
President Roosevelt suggesting that Germany and the 
United States make temporary exchanges of univers- 
ity professors as a means of bringing about a better 
understanding between the two countries. 


“ Military necessity recognizes no laws, either civil 
or social,” says Adjutant-General Sherman M. Bell, 
of Colorado, in his biennial report, made public on 
the 2d. Referring to the use of troops in mining 
camps during the two years of Governor Peabody’s 
administration, the Adjutant-General says: “ As mil- 
itary commander, the authority and dignity of the 
State of Colorado were at all times upheld and as- 
serted in seeking to ameliorate a condition of dyna- 
mite, murder and assassination, under the guise of la- 
bor, that was intolerable.” Here we have a chance 
of looking at things through the spectacles of those 
whose sole business it is to fight or be in readiness to 
fight at any moment. 


The Peace Union of Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark has asked the peace societies of the whole world 
to urge the newspapers of their respective countries 
to publish the following declaration on the 9th of this 
month, which is the anniversary day of the beginning 
of the Russo-Japanese war; and also to invite the min- 
isters of the countries to read it aloud in their 
churches on the succeeding Sabbath, and try to enlist 
the interest of their congregations in the cause of 
peace. 


The war has continued for a year. Thousands and thousands 
of vigorous young men have sacrificed their lives upon the hor- 
rible altar of war, and a much larger number have been crip- 
pled for life. Every day thousands of women and children are 
weeping for their dead husbands and parents. Enormous 
values have been destroyed. We think that all good men de- 
sire that the war should be settled quickly. For this reason 
should all of the organized friends of peace to-day in all the 
world appeal at the same time, and with the utmost warmth 
in all of the journals of the world, and all charitable men en- 
deavor to sustain our efforts to enlist the Governments of all 
civilized nations to unanimously invite the two belligerent 
Powers to conclude an armistice, and to accept intervention to 

bring the war to a close. 
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Our efforts can only succeed if all men who desire to end the 
war will lend their assistance in organizing this movement. 
Then only will all of the friends of peace become as one power 
in the desire to hold each of the governments to account. This 
organization will be accomplished most easily through the ad- 
hesion of the peace societies of the countries. 


The Government of Austria is to build and provide 
for the maintenance of a temporary home for such 
Austrians as come to this country until they can get 
a foothold for themselves in their adopted country. 
Franz Kaltenbrunn, chief of the Bureau of Emigra- 
tion, Ministry of the Interior, Vienna, has been in 
Washington several days, and has had consultations 
with the immigration authorities here on the subject. 
He received most positive assurances that the Govern- 
ment of Austria would have every encouragement in 
the plan proposed. It is intended by the Austrian 
Government to purchase ground in New York city 
for the proposed immigrants’ home, and when a suita- 
ble building has been erected place it in charge of the 
Austrian Society of New York. The aim of the Aus- 
trian emigration authorities will be to send their emi- 
grants into the interior, and discourage their living in 
the large cities. 


A controversy that has an interesting bearing on so- 
ciological conditions has been aroused in New York 
city by the recent statements of Robert Hunter, the 
social settlement worker, and Superintendent Max- 
well, of the public schools, that 70,000 children go to 
school hungry. Eva Booth, commander of the Salva- 
tion Army, was so touched by the reports of break- 
fastless school children that she arranged to give the 
morning meal to all who would partake of the Army’s 
hospitality. Instead of the expected rush of thou- 
sands, only a few hundred have thus far responded to 
the offer, and many commentators on the subject 
have declared that the extent of poverty in New York 
has been greatly exaggerated. Robert Hunter has- 
tened to explain that he did not mean that there are 
70,000 children who go to school without having had 
any breakfast at all. “ There is a great difference,” 
he said, “‘ between breakfastless children and children 
who are underfed and undernourished. It may be 
that they have coffee and bread in the morning, or 
that they spend a penny for food at some stand about 
the school, but they are, nevertheless, suffering from 
lack of proper nourishment, and are unable, in conse- 
quence, to attain the best results physically and ment- 
ally.” He contends that his estimate of 70,000 school 
children who are in need of attention on account of 
lack of proper and sufficient nourishment is conserva- 
tive. It may be that the School Board will investi- 
gate the whole question of underfeeding, and that it 
will, perhaps, as many of the foreign cities have done, 
make some provision for poor pupils. 

One of the underlying principles of our national 
government is that there shall be no official connec- 
tion between affairs of Church and State. While all 
religions are tolerated, each denomination is expected 
to be entirely self-maintaining; and wherever sec- 
tarian schools have been established, it has been under 
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stood that the sect establishing them should provide 
for their maintenance without government aid, and 
that the members of that sect should also pay their 
share of taxes for the support of public schools. One 
religious denomination, the Roman Catholie Church, 
has made repeated and persistent efforts to obtain 
State aid for its denominational schools. So great has 
the political power of this Church become that all ef- 
forts to have incorporated in the Indian Appropria- 
tion bill a clause prohibiting the division of tribal 
trust funds for the support of sectarian schools among 
the Indians have failed. In a recent hearing before 
a sub-committee of the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs, Agent S. M. Brosius, of the Indian Rights 
Association, charged that nearly all of the $103,000 
now being expended had been turned over to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church by direction of President 
Roosevelt. This statement was accompanied by the 
testimony of Senator Bard, of California, to the effect 
that in 1902 he had been approached by Dr. Scharf, 
an agent of that Church, asking him to support a pro- 
vision permitting the diversion of Indian trust funds 
for the support of Catholic schools on reservations, 
promising that in return for such a clause the Catho- 
lies would carry twenty doubtful Congressional dis- 
tricts for the Republicans. When the Indian Appro- 
priation bill for that year passed it contained no 
clause forbidding or authorizing such use, but it was 
said that the law already forbade it. The Senate com- 
mittee before which this evidence was presented 
passed a resolution of inquiry, directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to specify how the appropriation of 
$103,000 for the present fiscal year was being spent. 
The pending Indian Appropriation bill has passed the 
House, but is yet to be considered in the Senate, and 
letters written at once to Senators would encourage 
them to vote for the insertion of a clause prohibiting 
the further use of Indian trust funds for the support 
of sectarian schools. 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF WORKING 
CHILDREN. 


The Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, through its section on work in behalf 
of women and children, would call to the attention of 
all Friends living in Pennsylvania the child labor 
bills now before the State Legislature. There are 
three of these bills—the factory inspector’s bill, the 
Textile Workers’ bill and the bill prepared by the 
Pennsylvania Child Labor Committee. This last was 
prepared after seven months’ careful study by ex- 
perts of the workings of the present law in Pennsyl- 
vania. It is a more conservative measure than the 
other two. 





This bill would make thirteen years the working 
age, as does the present law; the other two bills would 
make it fourteen years. It would allow twelve hours’ 
work per day, or sixty hours per week, as does the 
present law. The present law makes no prohibition 
as to working at night. This bill prohibits work by 
any child under sixteen after 9 p.m. and before 6 a.m. 











The other two bills prohibit work by any minor after 
6 p.m. and before 7 a.m. 

While other occupations than manufacture are in- 
cluded, yet no attempt is made to regulate domestic or 
farm labor. 

The most important feature of the bill is its trans- 
fer of the issuing of employment certificates from the 
hands of chance notaries, who receive a fee for same, 
to the hands of the superintendent or principal 
teacher and the requirement of proof of age (or a 
school certificate) to avoid the issuing of certificates 
on false affidavits of parents. 

The Factory Inspector’s and the Textile Workers’ 
bills are attempts to make laws more drastic, without 
strengthening in any way the present very inadequate 
means of enforcement. The committee’s bill safe- 
guards much better the interests of the youngest chil- 
dren by providing practical and adequate means for 
enforcing the present laws. 

Those interested in the campaign for the protection 
of working children may aid the movement (1) by 
thoroughly informing themselves with the aid of a 
pamphlet that will be sent on application to Helen 
Marot, secretary Pennsylvania Child Labor Commit- 
tee, 1027 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, 
and by placing copies of this pamphlet to best ad- 
vantage within the next two weeks; (2) by writing, 
also within two weeks, to each member of the Legis- 
lature for the district, urging the passage of the bill; 
(3) by urging others to do the same; (4) by sending to 
the above address names of people who can aid in dis- 
tributing pamphlets of information and influencing 
members of the legislature; (5) those who are not so 
situated that they can do anything else can at least 
send contributions of money to the committee for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of the investigation 
of the past seven months and of the campaign now in 
progress. The expense will be $3,000 or over. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

Purchase Quarterly Meeting was held at Pur- 
chase, Westchester County, New York, on Fourth- 
day of last week. Notwithstanding the public high- 
ways were alternating patches of drifts and bare 
ground the attendance was encouragingly large. A 
feeling of loss and loneliness has characterized the 
Purchase Meeting since that faithful minister and 
concerned Friend, Esther H. Barnes, passed away. 
Testimony was borne to her Christian life and labors 
by an appropriate memorial from Purchase Meeting, 
and by feeling tributes made by members of the quar- 
terly meeting present. It is encouraging to note how 
magnificently the members of the meeting are filling 
up the gap, and by a concerned interest and activity 
are helping to make the meeting a live one. They are 
now more conscious than ever that the meeting is 
theirs, and they are responsible for its maintenance, 
and for making it interesting. No more fitting 
memorial, or one more pleasing to the departed could 
be conceived, than that the Friends on the ground 
labor to maintain the meeting “ in the life,” and they 
are doing it in their own way and with good results. 
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In the afternoon a meeting was held under the 
auspices of the Friends’ Association. The topic for 
discussion was “ Neighborhood Influence,” and many 
helpful and practical hints were given for making 
Friends more helpfully influential in the communi- 
ties in which they live. It was suggested that they 
give of their interest and sympathy in the way of 
making the public schools better than they are, and 
in promoting an uplift in the neighborhood. Making 
the meeting house a center of every possible good 
influence in the community, and a continuous influ- 
ence at that, was suggested, and met with such ap- 
proval that a new departure in that direction in Pur- 
chase is possible. 

The Westbury Quarterly Meeting, at its late ses- 
sion, adopted a memorial to be sent to the United 
States Senate, urging the ratification of the arbitra- 
tion treaties now pending in that body. The Repre- 
sentative Committee of the New York Yearly Meet- 
ing authorized letters sent to Senators Platt and 
Depew, urging such an amendment to the Statehood 
bill contemplating the admission of Oklahoma and 
Indian Territories as States, as will protect the In- 
dians from the ravages of the liquor evil and the 
temptations of the legalized drink traffic. Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting, in session at Woodstown, New 
Jersey, took similar action. Friends generally, and 
most other religious and philanthropic bodies, for 
that matter, are favoring what is called the Gallin- 
ger amendment, introduced by Senator Gallinger, of 
New Hampshire. This extends prohibition of the 
sale of liquor for the period of twenty-one years, and 
continues the Federal statutes now in force touching 
the Indians, rather than leaving them at the merey 
of mercurial State legislation. This simply makes 
good the treaty promises which were to be of con- 
tinuous operation. The best friends of the Indians 
in the Indian Territory and elsewhere are of the 
opinion that Statehood had better be deferred than to 
hand over the Indians, whether remaining in tribal 
relations or existing as full-fledged citizens, to the 
greed of adventurous persons who may in the future 
desire to grow rich on the profits of liquor sold to the 
Indians. 

Since the foregoing was written the Statehood bill 
admitting Oklahoma to the Union has been passed. 
It contains the Gallinger amendment, which provides 
for Constitutional prohibition for the whole State for 
twenty-five vears. 


* % % 


The presentment of the late Philadelphia Grand 
Jury, showing that a most shocking system of per- 
mitting the social evil, if not actually fostering it on 
the part of those in authority exists in that city, is a 
matter which in all of its phases may well interest 
Friends. It is held by the Grand Jury that the con- 
dition exists, not because of the unfaithfulness of the 
patrolmen on the police force, but because of the lax- 
ness of the officials higher up. It is also claimed that 
efforts to legally deal with the evil and maintain the 
law in the case are made if at all by organizations of 
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citizens having no official authority or responsibility. 
This situation, which, by the way, is not at all peeu- 
liar to Philadelphia, would seem to demand a larger 
and more concerned interest in public affairs, and in 
the maintenance of social order on the part of citizens 
generally than now exists. New York finds it neces- 
sary to organize a sort of vigilance committee to 
watch the public servants of the people, in order that 
they do not let lawlessness run riot in the municipal- 
ity. The time would seem to have arrived when 
Friends, and all other good citizens, may exercise 
such a civic influence, and do it in such a continuous 
and persistent way, that a higher type of public offi- 
cial may sit in the places of authority in the com- 
munity. To promote good government may be a re- 
ligious as well as a civic duty. wr 


WESTBURY QUARTERLY: MEETING. 

Westbury Quarterly Meeting, held in New York, 
First month 28th, was unusually well attended, not- 
withstanding the deep snow that covered the ground. 
In the religious meeting, after a prayer for divine 
guidance and assistance, Friends were advised to be 
always watchful and ready to receive the inward ad- 
monitions of God and his intimations of duty and of 
love. Attention was also called to the building of 
divinity within us. “In whom ye are also builded 
together for an habitation of God through the spirit.” 
We are all architects and builders in our world and 
generation. Whether we toil or whether we play we 
should have joy at the opportunity of being builders 
of the city of God. It is incumbent upon each of us 
to judge the quality of the material with which we 
shall work and with which we shall build, for our 
building, whether it be for good or ill, will last for 
untold generations. We should put into our build- 
ing truth and righteousness; we should pull out rot- 
ten timbers, decayed dogmas and false conceptions, 
wherever we find them, and put in the simple truth. 
The world needs nothing so much as better concep- 
tion of truth as Truth, the inward verities of things. 
Our building is to last. Our personal influence 
through our lives has an immortality. It is bound to 
have that kind of immortality whether we will or not. 
What we are is affected by our ancestry, and what 
posterity shall be depends upon what we are. Let us 
build so that our children’s children may be grateful, 
and not otherwise, for the material we contribute to 
their dispositions and characteristics. We cannot 
gild our building with the gold of Ophir, nor bring 
down the glory of the stars, but we ean build with 
something infinitely better; we may beautify with 
consecrated human lives, and glorify good, not by lip 
service, but by devoting ourselves with single hearts 
to forwarding righteousness in the world. We may 
open our eyes to the perpetual revelation of God. 
Better one glint of the revelation which he gives to 
each individual of us than an open sight of the reve- 
lations to ages past. Solving the problems of yester- 
day will not be a solving of the problems of to-day. 
The questions that are presented for our solution are 
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progressive, and it is to these questions that are daily 
presented that we should devote our attention. There 
is a one-ness to the spirit; as it worked in the past, 
so does it work now. May it be that our Father who 
is in heaven will put into our hearts a measure of his 
loving kindness, so that as far as in us lies we may be 
builders of his habitations in this world. In our day 
and generation may we build wisely and well of the 
eternal things, so that our building may last forever. 

In the business meeting Friends were urged not to 
decline to accept appointments on committees. Ser- 


‘vice of that kind is genuine religious service of as 


high a character as any in the Society, and should be 
accepted willingly. The advices were read. A mem- 
orial was adopted to be sent to the Senate of the 
United States, asking it in the interests of humanity 
and civilization to ratify the treaties of arbitration 
with other countries which have been submitted by 
the President. In the consideration of the subject 
of the treaties it was remarked that as in the morn- 
ing meeting we had been reminded of the immortality 
of our acts and our efforts, it seemed fitting that we 
should close with a petition for putting peaceful 
methods into practical effect; whether the treaties 
are ratified or not, we may rest assured that our ef- 
forts for peace cannot wholly fail. 

In the afternoon a meeting under care of the Phil- 
anthropie Committee listened to an address on 
“Tenement House Reform,” by Thos. C. T. Crain, 
Tenement House Commissioner of New York City, 
which was followed by inquiries and discussion. 


H. M. H. 








MEETINGS AT WOODSTOWN. 

A series of meetings were held under the care of 
the General Conference Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Friends’ Principles at Woodstown, N. J., 
from the 28th to the 31st of First month. The re- 
quest for such a series of meetings came from the 
Young Friends’ Association and the Preparative 
Meeting, and committees from these bodies co-oper- 
ated in making the necessary arrangements. The meet- 
ings began with the regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association on Seventh-day evening, and 
closed with the monthly meeting (Pilesgrove) of 
Friends of Woodstown and Mullica Hill. All the 
meetings were held in the meeting house. 

THE YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION, 

The Young Friends’ Association, on Seventh-day 
evening, with Mary E. Borton and Florence H. Moore 
as clerks, was opened with Seripture reading by Elsie 
Peterson. Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, was present and gave an illustrated lecture on 
“The People and the Customs of Judea.” 


THE FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 

On First-day the First-day Schools, at 9 o’cloek, 
and the meeting at 10.30, were attended by Dr. O. 
Edward Janney, of Baltimore, and Jesse H. Holmes, 
of Swarthmore. After a period of silence Jesse H. 
Holmes spoke, urging that we turn more seriously to 
the life of Jesus and the inner meaning of it, and that 
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we think and talk less about the outward miracles of 
birth and death. It is for us to follow the example of 
his perfect life. He did not dwell himself on his di- 
vinity, but always upon the power of the Father with- 
in. Jesse Holmes dwelt impressively on the develop- 
ing of the inner life of the young in the home and in 
the school. He closed with a tendering prayer. 

O. Edward Janney’s message was in regard to the 
nearness of God, whose presence is everywhere and in 
everything. Joel Borton, of Woodstown, appeared 
in prayer. 

Word had been sent out very generally of the 
meetings, and there was a large attendance, many 
being present who do not regularly go to meeting, and 
many non-members. In the evening an appointed 
meeting was held with the visiting Friends present. 
This also was largely attended, the roomy meeting 
house, which is the largest place of worship in the 
town, being well filled. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL AND PHILANTHROPIC CONFERENCES. 


Second-day was devoted to conferences. That of 
the afternoon was in the interest of First-day school 
work. Joel Borton presided. Florence H. Moore 
read from scripture. Dr. Joseph S. Walton, of 
George School; Ernest A. S. Cotterell, of London, 
Eng., and R. Barclay Spicer, of the Frrenps’ InrEeut- 
GENCER, Were present and took part in the discussion. 
Joel Borton introduced the subject of First-day 
School Teaching. Joseph Walton made the address 
of the afternoon, dealing more particularly with the 
methods and material of the adult class. This was fol- 
lowed by a discussion in which the visiting Friends 
and others present took part. 

_ The subject before the evening conference was 

“Practical Philanthropy.” R. Barelay Spicer and 
Ida Peterson acted as clerks. Alice Borton read the 
thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians. R. B. Spicer 
spoke briefly on the importance of turning attention 
to actual social conditions of our neighborhoods and 
of making a renewed attack in earnest and in a really 
effective way on the evils of intemperance, prison 
abuse, and all the evils against which Friends have a 
testimony, and against some of which they have been 
pioneer workers. 

Dr. Carl Kelsey, of the Department of Sociology 
of the University of Pennsylvania, made the address 
of the evening. He called attention to some of the 
conditions that need remedying, told of the most ap- 
proved and most effective methods of meeting them, 
and made an earnest plea for Friends to enter with 
renewed zeal into the work that is lying ready for 
them to do. This was followed by a great deal of ex- 
pression, in which part was taken by Phebe Wright, 
of New York Yearly Meeting; Frances Baright, re- 
cently returned from California; Ernest Cotterell; 
Walter Pancoast, of Woodstown; Dr. Collier, of the 
local Presbyterian Church; Joel Borton; Dr. Walton. 


PYLESGROVE MONTHLY MEETING. 


The meeting for worship, on Third-day preceding 
the monthly meeting, was attended by Henry W. 
Wilbur, general secretary of the Committee for the 
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Advancement of Friends’ Principles; Dr. Joseph S. 
Walton, Ernest Cotterell, Alvan Hains, of Norris- 
town, Pa., with a minute from Gwynedd: Monthly 
Meeting; Rachel M. Lippincott, of Mullica Hill Pre- 
parative Meeting; Joel Borton. At this meeting the 
children of the Friends’ School in Woodstown were in 
attendance. 

For the business meeting which followed the clerks 
were Charles D. Lippincott and Alice Borton. This 
being the time for annual reports of various commit- 
tees, there was a good deal of business before the 
meeting. An appeal to United States Senators in fa- 
vor of a prohibition clause for Indian Territory and 
Oklahoma in the Statehood bill now before Congress 
was presented and ordered to be forwarded. 


WORK A BLESSING. 


[A paper by E. K. Seaman, read First month 15th, at the 
Friends’ Association of Cornwall, N. Y.] 

When numbering our blessings do we remember to 
count in the ability to do our share of the world’s 
work ? 

It may seem to be a very small share, unknown 
and unnoticed by the busy throng, but be it ever so 
small, if it is the work set for us to do let nothing 
divert us from the one object of doing our very best 
where providence has placed us. 

All are familiar with the story of the man standing 
in a crowd before a magnificent building. As he lis- 
tened to the expressions of delight over its beauty he 
spoke with evident satisfaction of the result of “ our 
work.” Those who heard him wondered what a per- 
son of his appearance—as he was evidently a laborer 
—could have had to do with it; and he was asked 
what part he had taken in producing this thing of 
beauty. He replied that he had helped to mix the 
mortar. He was proud of his part, and justly so, for 
the good mortar with which to bind the stones into a 
harmonious whole was indispensable. 

The finite mind cannot hope to grasp the plan and 
scope of the Infinite, and we have no right to conclude 
that we could fill another place with better results. 
This is not a matter for us to decide. We are told 
that if faithful over a little we shall be made rulers 
over more. Faithfulness comes first, and we must 
prove our faith by our works. 

In the last public address by Joseph A. Bogsrdus, 
to which the writer was privileged to listen, lic said 
that in times of discouragement he was often helped 
by recalling these lines: 

“Over and over again, 
No matter which way I turn, 
I always find in the book of life 
Some lesson I have to learn. 
I must take my turn at the mill, 
I must grind out the golden grain, 
I must work at my task with a resolute will 
Over and over again.” 

This “ over and over again ” may seem to the work- 
er to be a tiresome and useless waste of life, yet what 
is life to-day but an opportunity to preparefor a larger 
and fuller life, an opportunity for the development of 
the best things of which we are capable? If the mo- 
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ments as they ceaselessly come and pass away from 
us were rightly used would we ever find time a bur- 
den dragging heavily on to its close? Would we not 
find our work a pleasure, would we not become more 
thoughtful and more considerate of those with whom 
our lot is cast, eager to lend a hand wherever needed, 
and be glad beyond the telling to serve in any place, 
however lowly, to which we felt ourselves clearly 
called ? 

The sacrifice of our natural inclinations may some- 
times seem hard to bear, but the great reward of 
peace of mind will follow all earnest efforts to do 
what is right for us as surely as the day follows the 
night, and in the darkest night we should always re- 
member that “ Sunrise never failed us yet.” 


O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN! 


[WRITTEN WHEN LINCOLN DIED.] 


O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weathered every rack, the prize we sought is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring; 

But, O heart! heart! heart! 

O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the bugle trills, 
For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths—for you the shores 

acrowding— 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces turning; 

Here Captain! dear father! 

This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still, 

My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will, 
The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage closed and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won; 

Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells! 
But I, with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies 
Fallen cold and dead. 
—Walt Whitman. 


THE SNOW. 


Snow in the valley and snow on the mountain, 
And sparkles of frost on the roof and the spire, 
The cold moonbeams fall on the ice-prisoned fountain 
The sun cannot free with his faint touch of fire. 


But the song of the south wind shall waken the clover, 
The ringdove will coo to his mate in the bower; 

The frost-fashioned flake, when the winter is over, 
A dewdrop shall shine in the heart of a flower. 


—Nizron Waterman. 


Gain the blessings of mankind; 
Forward in thy noble labor, 
Ever faithful to the end; 
Think each man thy brother—neighbor; 
Be of human rights the friend. 


BIRTHS. 


HARDING.—At Marquette, Mich., Eighth month 20th, 1904, 
to Samuel B. and Caroline Hirst Harding, whose home is 
Bloomington, Ind., and who is a daughter of Jesse H. Brown, 
Lincoln, Va., a son, who is named Robert George Harding. 


HULL.—At Baltimore, Md., First month 30th, 1905, to 
James Dixon and Mary Broomell Hull, a daughter, who is 
named Edith Dixon Hull. 


STOKES.—Twelfth month 11th, 1904, to B. Henry and Eliza- 
beth Stokes Jones, a son, who is named Albert Cowperthwaite 
Jones. 


MARRIAGES. 


MARTIN—JACKSON.—On Twelfth month 27th, 1904, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, Christiana, Pa., by Friends’ 
ceremony, under the care of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting, John 
Pancoast Martin, son of Alexander M. and the late Margaret 
D. Martin, of Cochranville, Pa., to Bertha Kirkwood Jackson, 
daughter of James J. and Josephine Jackson. 


DEATHS. 


LUKENS.—On the 20th of Tenth month, 1904, at the home 
of her sister, Anna Birch, of Hoopeston, Ill., Edith S., widow of 
the late Isaac T. Lukens, in the 6lst year of her age, with 
nervous prostration, following the death of her husband about 
two years. He was the son of Richard and Caroline Lukens, 
nearly 61 years of age; was a true friend at heart, and en- 
deavored from early manhood to walk consistently with the 
faith he possessed. He was the centre of his home circle, to 
which he was very much attached, and was a kind, devoted 
husband and father. She was the daughter of Joseph M. and 
Eliza Satterthwait, born near Philadelphia, Pa,; a quiet, lov- 
ing and kindly disposition, truly sympathetic in her nature, 
she was highly esteemed by all who knew her. She and her 
husband were lifelong members of the Society of Friends. They 
were both instrumental in the establishment of Richland 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at Hoopeston, Ill., in 1885. 

C. A. L. 

ROGERS.—At the home of William Matlack, Moorestown, 
N. J., First month 20th, 1905, Mary C. Rogers, daughter of 
Wm. D. and Lydia Rogers (both deceased), in her 69th year; 
an elder of Chester Monthly Meeting (held at Moorestown). 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

A circular meeting, under the care of a committee of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, was held at Lansdowne, .Pa., last First-day 
afternoon. Sarah Flitcraft, of Chester; Samuel Jones, of West 
Philadelphia; Henry Wilbur, of Philadelphia, and Lewis 
Palmer, of Concord, were present and appeared in vocal minis- 
try. There was a good attendance. Besides the Friends and 
their neighbors of Lansdowne, several were present from the 
neighboring meeting of Darby. 





The Bible Study meeting at Race Street, Philadelphia, last 
First-day evening, took for its subject “The Beatitudes.” 
Among those who took vocal part in the meeting were Howard 
Roberts, Margaret Eves, Walker Linvill, Ellis Bacon, Mary 
Whitson, Jane Rushmore, Henry Wilbur, Dr. Tyson, W. J. 
MaecWatters, Mary Whitson, Barclay Spicer. The object of 
these meetings is not only to make a careful study of the 
scriptures, but especially that the younger as well as the older 
Friends of the city may get into the way more and more of 
working together. The next meeting will continue the study 
of the teaching of Jesus as set forth in the “Sermon on the 
Mount.” The texts for the evening will be “ Ye are the salt 
of the earth,” “ Ye are the light of the world,” “I am come not 
to destroy, but to fulfil” the law. The whole of Matt. 5: 13- 
48 will be under consideration. All concerned for the life of 
our meetings are asked to have the subject in mind, to attend 
the meetings ready to take a part in them as way may open, 
and to do what may come in their way to interest others in 
them. 








Govern the lips 
As they were palace doors, the king within; 
Tranquil and fair and courteous be all words 
Which from that presence win. 
—Edwin Arnold. 
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FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF FRIENDS’ 
PRINCIPLES. 


‘The General Conference Committee for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles has established headquarters in the Young 
Friends’ Association Building, 140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Henry W. Wilbur, the general secretary, 
is in charge of the work. 

The committee, through its secretary, will be glad to learn 
the needs and desires of Friends in our meetings and Friendly 
neighborhoods, and do all in its power to help them advance 
the rational and practical gospel which we profess. The desire 
is to labor in complete and progressive accord with the ad- 
mitted genius of Quakerism. 

It is especially desired that the committee may have the 
sympathy and co-operation of all Friends in the work. 

While the committee is greatly cheered and encouraged by 
the personal interest and financial assistance already given, 
the work must receive the support of every concerned Friend 
if it is to be generally and successfully carried on. Make re- 
mittances to Susan W. Janney, treasurer, 1811 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gratefully acknowledging the support already given, and 
hoping that an increased unity and a broader usefulness may 
result from the work now undertaken, 

On behalf of the committee, 
R. BarcLay Spicer, Clerk. 


SEPARATISM. 
A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—VIIL. 
Text, | Tim. 3: 5. Bible reading, 1 Cor. 12. 


The Act of Uniformity, passed during Elizabeth’s reign, and 
the legalized supremacy of the queen in ecclesiastical, as well 
as civil affairs, made all deviation from the modes of belief and 
worship which were ordained by law, punishable by the civil 
authority. A high court of commissions was instituted to ex- 
tirpate dissent and heresy. 

This raised the question of the sources of religious author- 
ity. Where are they? Are they in the pope, in the crown, in 
the majority, in the ordained or in the laity? Are they in the 
individual conscience? If so, how may the unity of a Church 
be maintained? Such questions were disturbing the minds of 
the English people. Consequently, the efforts of the crown to 
secure an established church created in the’ midst of the people 
themselves another reaction, which was neither Catholic nor 
Anglican. It was a protest against civil authority, as well as 
papal, in matters of faith and belief. In 1567 secret meetings 
were held where the participants not only opposed prelacy, but 
the entire system of established or national churches. (What 
grounds are there for such a position?) In 1583 two men, 
Thacker and Copping, were put to death for questioning the 
queen’s supremacy. In this matter they had claimed that the 
queén had exceeded the limits of her civil functions, and there 
was a difference between affairs of the State and affairs of the 
Church. Their execution was too late; the seed of the doctrine 
of the separation of the Church and State was sown. 

About this time one Robert Browne, a man of questionable 
reputation, wandered to Norwich. Here half the congregation 
was composed of refugees from the Netherlands. They were 
engaged in manufacturing. Matters of religion were subjects 
of conversation at all times. These men from the Netherlands 
were full of the idea of individual responsibility to God. Con- 
sequently, after a few vears, Browne began to preach the doc- 
trine of the absolute separation of the Church and the State. 
The Church, he claimed, was made up of a company of Chris- 
tian believers, and not, therefore, composed of all the citizens 
living in the parish or district. (What is the Church? Is it 
the building? Is it the congregation? Is it the organization 
and the discipline? Matt., xvi., 16, 18; Eph., ii., 20; 1 Cor., i., 
2; Col., i., 18.) 

Browne built up an English congregation on the belief that 
bishops were unlawful. He claimed that authority came not 
from the pope, nor from the crown, but from the congregation 
itself. He declared that the queen could make no laws for the 
Church which were not first made by Christ. (Is this similar 
to the attitude of the bishops during the time of Henry VIII.? 
Were the Brownists anarchists, in that they denied the author- 
ity of the State in matters of religion? Was it wise to leave 
to them the interpretation of the so-called laws of Christ? Who 
shall interpret what these are, the pope, the crown, the major- 
ity of the congregation, or the individual?) 


The Brownists, sometimes called Separatists, claimed that 
the State might control church property, but had no right to 
impose articles of religion or forms of worship. In this idea 
the Separatists harked back to the days of Thomas a’Becket, 
who, in a conversation between himself and the king’s servant, 
Regnald, was asked, “ Do you not hold the archbishopric from 
the king ?” The fearless Becket replied, “The spirituals I 
have from God and my lord the pope; the temporals and pos- 
sessions from my lord the king.” 

“Do you not,” insisted the officer, “ acknowledge that you 
hold the whole from the king ?” 

“No,” was the prelate’s answer. “We have to render to 
the king the things that are the king’s, and to God the things 
that are God’s.” 

Regnald’s view was the one common to all Englishmen who 
espoused the cause of the Established Church; Becket’s view 
was the one that came to be the chief stone of the corner with 
the Separatists. 

The Separatists held that each congregation should elect its 
own officers, determine its own tithes or church tax and es- 
tablish its own creed. Thus the congregation standing by itself 
constituted a Christian body politic. This was the beginning 
of the movement that has since been known as Congregational- 
ism, a movement that in time absorbed more and more of Cal- 
vinism, until the faith of Geneva furnished the essentials of the 
Separatists’ creed. 

While under the leadership of Browne they were called 
Brownists. The unfolding of their congregational ideas led 
them to be called Separatists. Their persecutions which ban- 
ished many to Holland, and caused endless wanderings, led this 
home-hungry people to call themselves Pilgrims. They came 
to Plymouth, Mass., with quite a different training than the 
Puritans who came later to Salem and Boston. As a people 
they were disinclined to persecute Baptists and Friends. 

Their real leader was John Robinson, a master of arts at 
Cambridge and a fellow at Corpus Christi College. He might 
be called the founder of their system. He had uncommon gifts 
of intellect as well as rare virtues of character. He was a 
learned theologian and an accomplished writer. He turned his 
people away from the idea that church edifices that had been 
used by Roman Catholics should be abandoned and demolished. 
He admitted that the English parish churches were true 
churches, but sadly defective in discipline. He did not think it 
wrong to occasionally listen to their rectors. He, with his 
people, was willing to admit to communion Dutch Christians 
of approved piety. He was opposed to coercion in matters of 
religion, and taught the doctrine of toleration. He bewailed 
the fact that the Protestant churches could go no further than 
the teachings of Luther and Calvin. Bidding the Pilgrims 
good-by, he exhorted them “to receive whatsoever light or 
truth ” should be made known from “ God’s written word.” 

Nearly a century before the time of George Fox these people 
were taught to say First-day, Second-day, etc., instead of Sun- 
day and Monday. After many years their identity was ab- 
sorbed by New England Puritanism. Their conception of Con- 
gregationalism, i.e., the congregation as the unit in church gov- 
ernment, and their belief in the separation of the Church and 
the State were legacies to posterity. 


REFERENCES.—“ Green’s “History of the English People.” 
Fisher’s “ History of the Christian Church.” John Fiske’s “ Be- 
ginnings of New England.” 


Toric.—The unit of church government—the congregation, 
the synod, the State, or the pope? 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


President Swain addressed a meeting of the Farmers’ Insti- 
tute in Media on Third-day evening. He gave an illustrated 
lecture on Egypt. 

After a six-weeks’ absence on a lecturing tour in the Middle 
West, and a short visit at the family home in Kansas, Prof. 
Pearson has gotten back to college. 

At Bible Class on First-day morning Dr. Holmes led the dis- 
cussion on the subject, “ The Unanimity Required for Action 
by the Society of Friends.” 

The First-day meeting had a small number of students 
in attendance, as most of them had left college for a brief va- 
cation at the end of the semester. 

The first semester of work in the new department of law 
has been completed, as it seemed to the good number of stu- 
dents who took the course (as well as two of the faculty) very 
much in accordance with Dr. Swain’s desire to increase the 
cultural scope of work offered by the college. Not only was a 
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practical drill given in “The Essentials of Business Law.” | 


(title of the text-book by Burdick), but the might and beauty 
of the English-American law, viewed from an historical stand- 
point, has been impressed upon the class as second in dignity 
to but few human achievements. The course is one of the 
most valuable offered because of the amount of original rea- 
soning absolutely required of each student, and because its de- 
tails are devoted to teaching by what means the good Friend- 
ly doctrine may be adhered to without loss. (“ Steer clear of 
the law.”) The instructor is F. 8S. Edwards, known in educa- 
tional circles, as well as in the legal profession of Philadelphia. 


EH. S&S. F. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


GmmarRD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA.—The regular meeting of the 
Girard Avenue Friends’ Association was called to order by the 
president, Frederick P. Suplee. In his opening address he ex- 
pressed the desire to enlarge the attendance of our meetings 
by interesting our friends, and proposed that each member 
bring a friend to the next meeting. 

M. Annie Archer opened the literary exercises by an interest- 
ing talk on the “ Origin and Customs of Saint Valentine’s Day,” 
which was followed by an observation tour, led by Charles J. 
Suplee, Jr., which was very delightful, and no one took cold, 
although it was such an extremely cold night. 

Nellie P. Ferry then carried our thoughts back to Saint Val- 
entine’s Day by a novel contest in guessing the titles of books 
as enclosed in bits of poetry written on red heart-shaped card- 
board. 

After our short recess, during which we received several new 
members, Herbert Conrad recited a selection from “ Miles 
Standish.” This was followed by a production of “ Paul Re- 
vere’s Ride,” by Nellie P. Ferry, as recited by a boy in one 
of her classes. 

A geographical bee, led by Helen N. Emley, caused us to 
search our brains for stored-away facts concerning all parts of 
the world. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet Third month 4th. 


Mary R. WALTON, Secretary. 





Lirncotn, Va.—The Young Friends’ Association met First- 
day afternoon, First month 29th, in the meeting house. 

The blockade of the roads by snow caused the attendance to 
be less than usual. Many who were on the program were not 
able to be present. . 

The Bible reading was given by Wm. T. Brown. The min- 
utes of last meeting were read and approved, and “ Labor On” 
was sung. 

“Are Friends sufficiently active to enlarge their member- 
ship ?” was diseussed-by George Hoge, who argued forcibly 
that Friends were not so earnest in efforts to extend a knowl- 
edge of their principles nor so careful to try to live up to them 
themselves as they should be. 

After a recitation by Mary Brown another number was sung. 
Ellen H. Smith read from the INTELLIGENCER an article taken 
from Philadelphia Methodist entitled, “ Light Under Quaker 
Bushels.” 

Current events were reviewed briefly by George Hoge as sub- 
stitute for some one absent, and Elsie Davis gave a recitation. 

“The Promotion of Reverence,” a paper by Robert M. Jan- 
ney, was read by Nellie Brown, from the report of Asbury Park 
Conference. 

The Committee on Subscriptions to INTELLIGENCER reported 
and read “ Non-Friends Who Read the INTELLIGENCER.” 

After singing again the meeting adjourned. 

J. H. B. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
“THE PHILANTHROPIST ”—A CORRECTION. 


The report of the recent annual meeting of the American 
Purity Alliance, which appeared in the INTELLIGENCER of First 
month 14th, is appreciated by all friends of this struggling 
cause, but there is an error in dates which I am asked to cor- 
rect. The Philanthropist was started, as a monthly, in 1886, 
and not 1895, as stated. We first organized in response to the 
grave and painful message brought us by the English delegates 
of the International Federation in 1876, under the title of the 
New York Committee for the Prevention of State Regulation 
of Vice, and found the warning came none too soon, as about 
that time an effort was made to introduce the odious old-world 
system of State-sanctioned vice in New York. We published 


some literature and an occasional bulletin till 1886, when The 
Philanthropist was made a regular monthly periodical. At the 
time of the Purity Congress in 1895 the name of the organiza- 
tion was changed to the American Purity Alliance, and the 
work was much increased. These items are given as a matter 
of historical accuracy. Stee 


SOCIAL, NOT PERSONAL, SALVATION. 


After reading the touching address of Dr. Janney to the 
Swarthmore students (as reported in the INTELLIGENCER for 
First month 28th), wherein he refers to the injunction of 
Jesus, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto you,” I have felt 
a desire to say a word further in regard to the meaning and 
application of that injunction. 

As Dr. Janney says, many of Jesus’ hearers, and many of 
his readers from that day to this, have thought he made a mis- 
take, and that he meant to say, “Seek ye first the necessary 
things of this world, and then add the religious element,” be- 
cause there certainly can be no life without the “ necessary 
things of this world.” ; 

What, then, is the “kingdom of God,” or the “ religious ele- 
ment,” to say that it should be sought first? How are we to 
harmonize these apparently contradictory ideas? 

Now, it seems to me that many of Jesus’ parables give the 
key to the solution of this question. Many of the parables 
offer the highest rewards, or results, for ministering to this 
world’s needs. “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least 
of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me,” refers entire- 
ly to this world’s needs. 

Therefore I would suggest that to occupy one’s thoughts en- 
tirely with providing the things of this world for one’s self 
and family, even according to law, yet without regard to the 
general conditions of others, shows a lack of the “ religious ele- 
ment,” or the “ kingdom of God; ” while to “ seek that kingdom 
first ” means to accompany our efforts at self-preservation with 
a living, growing and operative concern that all people may 
have an equal opportunity for self-preservation, aided by all 
the growing factors of advancing civilization. 

I am well aware that this will be counted mere materialism, 
but it is “ plain language,” and, above all, it is here. It means 
a living interest in, and effort for, the introduction of univer- 
sal human brotherhood, without which Christianity is only a 
dream. And it is by the cultivation of this living interest in 
and by the individual, that he gains his citizenship into the 
kingdom of God, here and hereafter. If not, by what definable 
or controllable means does the individual cultivate the so-called 
higher, spiritual, or eternal life? 

All of which is submitted in the interest of plain language, 
and the advancement of Friends’ principles. 


JONATHAN C. PIERCE. 
The Pennington, New York City, First month 29th. 


PRESENT-DAY INTERESTS OF THE ABOLITION 
SOCIETY. 


Under the care of the old Abolition Society an instructive 
illustrated lecture was given on the Ist in Young Friends’ 
Auditorium, Philadelphia, by George F. Richings, showing the 
progress made by colored people since slavery. One hundred 
stereopticon pictures were used, among which were shown col- 
ored men who are engaged as bankers, lawyers, doctors, mer- 
chants, inventors, contractors, artists, electricians and found- 
ers of colleges. One picture was that of a hotel owned by 
Edward Berry, at Athens, Ohio, who began business with $40 
of borrowed capital, and now owns a building costing $60,000. 
A cotton factory at Concord, N. C., owned and operated by col- 
ored people, was also presented. High tribute was paid to 
the “True Reformers,” located at Richmond, Va., where they 
have a large bank. 

Special reference was made to the good work being done at 
the Schofield School, in Aiken, 8. C., under the care of Martha 
Schofield, and established nearly forty years ago; also to the 
Laing School at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., for which the Pennsyl- 
vania Abolition Society is the trustee. 

Most interesting pictures were presented, illustrating the 
work of Booker T. Washington, of Tuskegee, Ala. 

The presentation of Tuskegee Institute and the illustration 
of such splendid results should be a great encouragement to 
those who are interested in work among colored people in 
Philadelphia, as conducted in the Berean Industrial and Man- 
ual Training School, under the care of Matthew Anderson. It 
was stated 60,000 colored people are in Philadelphia, and while 
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many are shiftless the children must be cared for and educated 
in some way, else they become a burden and a menace to the 
community. : 

G. F. Richings has devoted twenty years of his life and care- 
ful study to this important question of negro advancement, and 
has valuable knowledge at his command that Northern people 
need to have laid before them. It is very much hoped, by the 
managers of the Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery, that the friends of the negro throughout 
the country will lend their help and influence in the dissemina- 
tion of information upon this matter. Just so far as the 
negro is helped and justice shown him, just that far will his 
children and his childrens’ children be less of a menace to the 
social and political fabric of our nation. In spreading such a 
knowledge of the situation G. F. Riching’s lecture and pictures 
are to be commended. 


AN OBSTACLE. 


I was climbing up a mountain path 
With many things to do, 

Important business of my own, 
And other people’s too, 

When I ran against a prejudice 
That quite cut off the view. 


My work was such as could not wait, 
My path quite clearly showed, 

My strength and time were limited, 
I carried quite a load; 

And there that hulking prejudice 
Sat all across the road. 


So I spoke to him politely, 
For he was huge and high, 

And begged that he would move a bit 
And let me travel by. 

He smiled, but as for moving!— 
He didn’t even try. 


And then I reasoned quietly 
With that colossal mule; 

My time was short—no other path— 
The mountain winds were cool. 

I argued like a Solomon; 
He sat there like a fool. 


Then I flew into a passion, 

I danced and howled and swore. 
I pelted and belabored him 

Till I was stiff and sore; 
He got as mad as I did— 

But he sat there as before. 


And then I begged him on my knees; 
I might be kneeling still 

If so I hoped to move that mass 
Of obdurate ill-will— 

As well invite the monument 
To vacate Bunker Hill! 


So I sat before him helpless, 
In an ecstasy of woe— 

The mountain mists were rising fast, 
The sun was sinking slow— 

When a sudden inspiration came, 
As sudden winds do blow. 


I took my hat, I took my stick, 
My load I settled fair, 

I approached that awful incubus 
With an absent-minded air— 

And I walked directly through him, 
As if he wasn’t there! 


—Charlotte Perkins Gilman: “In This Our World.” 


I count these things to be grandly true; 
That a noble deed is a step toward God, 
Lifting the soul from the common sod 

To a purer air and a broader view. 


—Dr. J. G. Holland. 
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TRANSFORMATION. 


If each man in his measure 
Would do a brother’s part 
To cast a ray of sunlight 
Into a brother’s heart, 
How changed would be our country, 
How changed would be our poor, 
And then might “ merrie England ” 
Deserve her name once more. 


—Princess Mary of Teck. 


WOMEN IN ENGLISH POLITICS. 


Sydney Brooks has a suggestive paper in a recent issue of 
Harper’s Weekly upon the extraordinarily important place 
which women hold in English political life. “English women,” 
he says, “are not only keen, but intelligent, politicians. They 
read the debates, they study the questions, they follow the by- 
elections, and wade through columns of campaign literature. 
And, being in constant and intimate touch with the makers of 
English politics, their information is always the best... . 
They are an unquestionable power in English politics. They 
make and unmake men, they know the last least art of job- 
bing, they pull strings with a frankness and audacity that a 
mere man can but marvel at from afar. ... In normal times 
party divisions do not stray beyond Westminster, and much 
of the easy-goingness and moderation of English politics is due 
to the fact that the leaders on both sides are continually meet- 
ing outside the House and dining at the same table. I do not 
suppose it has ever occurred to an American Democrat that 
unity in his party might be promoted if the wives of the more 
prominent leaders would ask the wives and womenkind of the 
rank and file to occasional at-homes in Washington. Yet this 
is precisely the experiment that is now being tried in London 
by the wives of the leading Liberals.” 


FEEDING THE CHILDREN IN PARIS 
SCHOOLS. 


[From the London Lancet’s review of the “Annus Medicus, 
1904.”] 


The question of physical degeneration has given a mew im- 
pulse to the demand that more attention should be bestowed 
on the feeding of the children attending elementary schools. 
Harrowing stories are published from time to time concerning 
the many thousand children who go to school without break- 
fast. Ever since the disastrous war against Germany in 1870- 
71 the French nation has had good cause to give the utmost 
attention to this same question and in the month of Septem- 
ber we published a full history and account of the wonderfully 
humanitarian way in which all the children were fed at the 
Paris elementary schools. The happy combination of vwolun- 
tary work and municipal help has led to the best results. Every 
child, rich and poor alike, is fed. Those who choose to bring 
their lunch with them may do so. In that case all the teach- 
ers have to do is to see that what they bring is wholesome and 
sufficient. But no parent could supply meals as cheaply as the 
school canteens do. A private household must pay retail prices 
and cannot exercise a control equally rigorous and technically 
competent over the quality and wholesomeness of the food. 
Consequently it is now a rare occurrence to see a child bring 
his or her lunch from home. This meal is provided by the 
school canteen. It consists of soup, meat, and a separate dish 
of vegetables, such as haricot beans, macaroni, or pudding. 
The excellence of the cooking, the tasty character of these three 
courses, and the scrupulous cleanliness of the canteen were 
fully described, and yet the cost of these meals does not exceed 
an average of 144d. each. In the wealthy quarters of Paris 
only 20 per cent. of the parents fail to pay the 15 centimes 
charged. In the poorest quarters the proportion of meals 
given gratuitously amounts to 70 per cent. The children are 
never allowed to suffer for the faults or the poverty of their 
parents. If they come to school in rags they are clothed at 
the public expense, not so much to keep them warm as to pre- 
vent their feeling any sense of humiliation in the presence of 
more fortunate schoolfellows. To their food such medicaments 
as cod-liver oil is added when necessary, and the municipality 
gives whatever subventions are required sv that every child in 
Paris shall be fed and fed in such a manner as to preserve his 
or her sense of dignity and self-respect. 
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LINCOLN AND THE LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
QUAKER. 

The largest island in Lake Champlain is long and wide and 
has several townships of its own. Somewhere about 1785 a 
family of Quakers came from the south and found the place. 
“The Lord,” they said, “has led us into ways of peace. Here 
we will live, and the blessing of Heaven will be with us.” They 
labored at their wholesome toil and their minds were filled with 
wholesome thoughts. Sun and storm succeeded sun and storm, 
and the years passed and they found rest unto the third gen- 
eration. 

In 1861, when the stricken country cried for men to save her, 
the note of war came to the island, and the great-grandson of 
the first Quaker was drafted. 

“ But it will be no use,” he said. “I shall never fight. My 
mother taught me it isa sin. It is her religion and my father’s 
and their fathers’, I shall never raise my hand to kill any- 
one.” 

The recruiting officer took little notice. “We'll see about 
that later,” he commended carelessly. 

The regiment went to Washington and the Quaker boy drilled 
placidly and shot straight. “But I shall never fight,” he re- 
iterated. 

Word went out that there was a traitor in the ranks. The 
lieutenant conferred with the captain, and all the forms of pun- 
ishment devised for gefractory soldiers were visited on him. 
He went through them without flinching, and there was only 
one thing left. He was taken before the colonel. 

“ What does this mean ?” demanded the officer. “Don’t you 
know you will be shot ?” 

The Quaker was a nice boy with steady eyes and a square 
chin, and he smiled a little. “ That is nothing,” he said. “Thee 
didn’t think I was afraid, did thee ?” 

The prisoner went back to the guard-house and the colonel 
went to the President, to Lincoln, who was great because he 
knew the hearts of men. The case was put before him—of the 
mutinous Quaker who talked of his religion, the soldier who 
refused to fight, who defied pain and laughed at the fear of 
death. 

Lincoln listened and looked relieved. “Why that is plain 
enough,” he answered. “There is only one thing to do. Trump 
up some excuse and send him home. You can’t kill a boy like 
that, you know. The country needs all her brave men wher- 
ever they are. Send him home.” 

So the Quaker went back to the island, to life and duty as 
he saw oe and his children tell the story.—Lippincott’s. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 
Philadelphia.— 





Place); 11 a.m. 


Meeting: 


Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; | Cticago— 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 
Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 


Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;_ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 


Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 


Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p-m. 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 





ly Meeting and of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting: 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 
11.00 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


Merion, Pa.— 


10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the main line, P. R. R. 


New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue); 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 

Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn Street (be- 


edition. 


Washington City. — 
Under care of Philadelphia Monthly | 1811 I Street, Northwest; 11 a.m. 


Atheneum Building 
Street, near Wabash Avenue); 11 a.m. | 2-™- 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


FR 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR FIRST 


MONTH, 1905. 
ees ria. 3 so Fesss Ses. ee I 30.156 


Highest barometer during the month, llth ............ 30.740 
Lowest barometer during the month, 7th .............. 29.350 
II 5p G05 a win kid és ens dewxged eon 30.4 
Highest temperature during the month, Ist ............ 58. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 26th ........... 5. 
Mean of maximum temperatures ...................... 36.3 
Mean of minimum temperatures ...................... 24.5 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 3d ............... 21. 
Least daily range of temperature, llth ................ 4. 
Mean daily range of temperature ..................... 11.9 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point ................... 20.2 
Mean relative humidity, per cent. ..................... 69.1 


Total precipitation, rain, melted snow and sleet, inches, 36.3. 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.25 inches 
of rain, on 6th and 7th. 

Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 13. 

Number of clear days, 8; fair days, 9; cloudy days, 14. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from northwest. 

Sleet on 3d. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 49° on 7th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 5.5° on 26th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 25°. 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 47° on 6th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 11.5° on 25th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 26.7°. 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer for this month, 25.8°. 

Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperatures, 36.3° and 24.5°, respectively, give a monthly 
mean of 30.4°, which is 1.8° less than the mean temperature of 
this month for the past 14 years, and 3.9° warmer than during 
the corresponding month in 1904. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 3.63 inches, 
is 0.10 of an inch less than the normal, and 0.07 of an inch 
more than fell during First month, 1904. 

Snow fell on the 3d, 4th, 7th, llth, 12th, 14th, 24th, 25th, 
26th, 28th, 29th, 30th and 3lst. The total snowfall during the 
month, 12 inches, 8 inches of which fell on the 25th. No snow 
on the ground on the 15th inst; 7 inches in depth on the level 
at the end of the month. JOHN ComLy, Observer. 


Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, First month 31st. 


tween Smith Street and Boerum 2d mo. llth (7th-day).—Class in 


practical philanthropy, under direction of 
Dr. Carl Kelsey, in Young Friends’ Audi- 
torium, at 2.30 p.m. 


2d mo. llth (7th-day).—Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Salem, O., at 11 a.m.; 
(26 Van Buren | Ministers and Elders, same day, at 10 


(Continued on page 96.) 


EE 


SEND FOR IT. 





A new “Royal Baker and Pastry Cook.” A col- 
lection of the best practical receipts for every day 
American cookery. 


Revised edition, with ample 


notes, comments and directions. Ask for the new 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































(Continued from page 95.) 


2d mo. llth (7th-day).—Miami Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Waynesville, O0., at 10 


a.m.; Ministers and Elders, day before, 


at 2 p.m. All standard time. 


2d mo. 12th (1st-day).—Friends’ meet- 
ing at White Plains, N. Y., at home of 
Wm. Moore, 78 Fisher Avenue, at 11 a.m. 


2d mo. 12th (1st-day).—Bible study 
meeting at Race Street, at 7.30, will take 
up Matt. 5: 13-48. 


2d mo. 16th (5th-day).—Quakertown, 
Pa., Young Friends’ Association, at the 
home of Penrose and Anna Roberts. 


2d mo. 18th (7th-day).—Educational 
conference, morning and afternoon, at 
Friends’ School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


2d mo. 18th (7th-day).—Pelham Half- 
Yearly Meeting, at Lobo, Ontario; Minis- 
ters and Elders, day before, at 3 p.m. 


2d mo. 18th (7th-day).—Short Creek 
Quarterly Meeting, at Mount Pleasant, 
O.; Ministers and Elders, day before, at 
2 p.m. 


| 
| 
i 
} 


| 





2d mo. 19th (1st-day).—Woodlawn, 
Va., Young Friends’ Association, at home 
of Sarah Wilkinson. 


2d mo. 19th 
N. Y., Friends’ 
Homestead. 


2d mo. 
villa, of 


Cornwall, 
Seaman 


(lst-day). 


Association, at 


19th (ist-day).—Mary Tra- 
West Chester, Pa., will visit 
Fairhill First-day School (Germantown 
Avenue and Cambria Street), Philadel- 
phia, at 2.15 p.m. 


2d mo. 20th (2d-day).—Centre Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Bald Eagle, Pa., at 10 
a.m.; Ministers and Elders, 7th-day pre- 
ceding, at 3 p.m. 


2d mo. 2lst (3d-day).—Duanesburgh 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Albany, N. Y., 
at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, 7th-day 
before, at 3 p.m. 


2d 


terly 


mo, 23d (Sth day ). Bucks 
Meeting, at Wrightstown, 
ministers and elders, day before, 
a.m. 


Quar- 
Pa.; 
at 11 


2d mo. 25th (7th-day).—Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting, at 18 Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, Ill., at 10.30 a.m.; min- 


isters and elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


[Second month 11, 1905. 


2d mo. 27th (2d-day).—Warrington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Menallen, Pa., at 
10 a.m.; ministers and elders, 7th-day 
before, at 2 p.m. 


2d mo. 28th (3d-day).—Burlington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Mt. Holly, N. J., 
at 10.30 a.m.; ministers and elders, day 
before, at 10.30 a.m. 


It occurred to a father, who noticed a 
carpenter hammering upon the roof of a 
distant house, that he would give his lit- 
tle son (eight years old) a lesson in 
physies, by calling attention to the fact 
that the blows of the hammer could be 
seen before the sound made by them 
could be heard, and explaining that the 
difference in time between the seeing of 
the blows and the hearing of the noise 
was due to the fact that light travels 
much faster than sound. He sought to 
introduce the subject by asking the boy 
if he understood why it was that he 
could see the hammer fall before he could 
hear the noise of, the stroke. He was 
astonished to receive the reply, “ Yes, 
it’s because my eyes are nearer to the 


hammer than my ears.”—St. Nicholas. 


DEBORAH FISHER WHARTON HALL 


SCHOFIELD SCHOOL, AIKEN, S&S. C. 


The friends interested in the working 
of the Schofield Normal and Industrial 
School at Aiken, 8S. C., are aware that a 
large part of the usefulness of the Insti- 
tution centers around the Deborah Fisher 
Wharton Hall, where the trades are 
taught. The building is brick, plain and 
substantial, and entirely free from debt. 
The upper stories are used as dormitories 
for boys, the first floor contains Harness, 
Printing, Carpenter and _ Blacksmith 
Shops. As yet the last-named is not 
operative, for the reason that there is no 
money to pay an instructor. All of the 
shops teach the trades. After a four- 
years’ course, certificates are given stat- 
ing that the holder is fitted to work as 
tradesmen or teacher. Many of the 
graduates have readily obtained good 
positions, and some are now in business 
for themselves and employing others. 


To secure profitable orders it is neces- 
sary to have skilled foremen as well as 
teachers. Both are now and have long 
been colored men. The earnings from 
the sale of articles made in the shops 
amounts to some $1,400 annually. The 
greater part of this is used to buy ma- 
terials. The income of an endowment 
fund of $20,000, together with such earn- 
ings, would suffice to pay the running 
expenses of the building. 

It is extremely desirable that the 
Deborah Fisher Wharton Hall should be 
thus endowed, to the end that the Indus- 
trial Training, so valuable to the colored 
people, may be carried on and that the 
wearing burden of raising money every 
year should not rest upon the shoulders 
of those who are giving their lives to the 
teaching and training of these people. 

Deborah F. Wharton had passed heav- 


en. sot oon 


enward before the building had come out 
of the silence in the Founder of the 
School. Martha Schofield named it for 
her as a represntative woman of her So- 
ciety; a woman whose private and pub- 
lic life could be an example of upright- 
ness, modesty, economy and wisdom in 
spending money. A beautiful picture of 
her. given by her son Charles, adorns the 
Hall, and in its presence boys are taught 
to utter no word that could not be said 
before such a woman. 

Her grand-daughter, Sarah W. Hallo- 
well, has been working several years for 
an endowment, and has almost $7,000 
towards it. Even a small subscription 
will be weleomed to this Fund, and can 
be sent to Sarah H. Hallowell, West 
Medford, Mass., or to Charles F. Jenkins, 
1024 Race Street, Philadelphia, both of 
whom are Trustees of Schofield School. 





